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The Bucknell Library of Crozer Seminary is placed in Pearl Hall. 
The building, w,hich is exclusively devoted to it, is every way suitable for 
the purpose. It is airy, well lighted, dry, fire-proof, clear all round, and 
is never to be built in upon. The books are arranged so that every 
volume in the Library can be seen from one point. The shelves can be 
adjusted at any distance. The doors are of iron frames, and wire. The 
wall-room is ample, so that, for a long time to come, alcoves, those neces- 
sary evils, will not be needed. A single glance around the Library shows 
the choice condition of the books. The beginning of a closer inspection 
commences the evidence, which grows at every step, that the Library 
is a true Library, not a mere accidental or aimless aggregation of 
books. It is an organism growing around a great central idea, condi- 
tioned by a well-defined object, which is never lost sight of, but is carried 
steadily through on an intelligent plan. The editions are almost without 
exception the very best, the copies are clean and choice, in good binding, 
well adapted for use and wear. Crozer Seminary has not been decoyed 
into purchasing the rubbish of the libraries of continental scholars, a 
rubbish of superseded editions, presentation copies of still-born books, 
defaced, ill-bound, and unbound works, the preservation of many of 
which is pure injustice to the paper-maker. 

A noticeable feature is, that the books are as a class not merely good 
books, they are the best books, and not simply best, but the best of 
the best. There is a scholarly impartiality in the selection of them. 
They have gone in purely on their merits. They form a Library, not 
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a one-sided ai^ument built up in one-aided books. The great theological 
nationalities are all strongly represented. German, English, French, 
Dutch, and the master-pieces of the leading churches of Christendom 
are here to" speak tor their churches. You are not forced to learn 
systems from their opponents, or to make up your opinion by diligently 
reading everything that can be said on only one side of a subject. 
Next to what it has, a Library is rich in what it omits. Useless 
books are worse than useless in a library, they are pernicious. They 
hide and supplant the good books. They make hay-stacks to hide 
needles- A Library should separate the sheep from the goals. The 
Bucknell Library is one of the most faultless in this respect, the 
closest weeding would take little from it. It abounds in books which 
pre-eminently belong to great libraries, books of the first importance, 
whose bulk and costliness keep them out of private libraries ; for example, 
the great Patristic Collections, the Thesauri, the Talmudic Collections, the 
Documentary Collections of Councils. Where but a beginning is made 
the beginning is the right one. If there is but one book of a class, it is the 
right book to make the first The organic unity, and good arrangement 
of the library make it easy to fill up the skeleton regiments to the 
full war-footing as the recruits come in. 

The Library reveals the centralizing force of a scholarly mind, at home 
in theological Literature, and carefiilly attentive to its Bibliography, 
which is a distinct science, less known than any part of its domain. 

As to its general character, the fundamental idea which rules in the 
Library, it may be said that it is that of general adaptation to all the 
wants to which such a Library is meant to minister. In a general way 
books are of two classes — I, The Books out of which other books are 
made, and II. The Books which are made out of other books. No 
Library is entitled to the name, which does not lay its foundation in 
books of the first class. The first class will make by themselves a library, 
the second will not The Bucknell Library is strong in books of the first 
class, boots which the teacbei', the scholar, and the investigator need, 
books which are so rare and hard of access in our country. There are 
books of the first importance in this Library which can be seen in it alone 
in this entire part of our country. The student needs to know of this 
class of books long before he can directly use them He should look to 
them as something into which he is to grow. The mere knowledge that 
these books are, helps to make him a thinker, to give him broader views, 
and ui^;e8 him to become a man of real learning and independence. 

But it is not a mere prospective supply that is here provided for the 
learner. There is an ample supply for bis present wants however elemen- 
tary. For the learner who knows no more than his English vernacular. 
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on through all gradations, there is an ample supply for present needs. 
As has been quaintly said of old in regard to Holy Writ, it may be said 
of this library, that the lamb can wade in its shallows, and the elephant 
swim in its depths. 

Taking up the Library in detail we find that the Introductory, Literary 
and Bibliographical books are well chosen. We will mention a few of the 
characteristic books of the various classes. 

In general Bibliography there are Ebert, Graesse, Brunet. 

In special Bibliography we find Panzer, Fuerst, Hain, Oettinger, 
LoRENZ, Heinsius, Zuchold, Lowndes. 

It has complete sets of a number of the best general Reviews, English, 
American, French and German. 

The leading theological Reviews of the various churches are in it.. 
Among them is the very rare and valuable ^^AUes u, Neues : die Unschuldige 
Nachrichten" complete in every respect, 1701-1760: The Studien und 
KritHceriy the Journal oj Sacred Literature, and the theological Jahrbucher, 

There are also the choice Reviews of Oriental Literature, the Zeitschrift 
of the German Oriental Society, 1847-1872: of Romance and English : 
of history, the Zeitschrift fur die historische Theologies 1832-1873, 43 Vols. 
— and of Philology. 

The General Encyclopaedias are the Britannica, eighth edition, The 
American (Appleton), and the Edinburgh, 

In Encyclopaedias of Theology Wetzer represents the Church of 
Rome; Herzog, and McClintock and Strong represent Protestant 
Science. 

The Library is very rich in the collected works of theologians. 
Among the collections, embracing various authors, may be mentioned the 
Ckyrpus Eeformatorum (Melanchthon complete, Calvin X vols.), and 
the rare ProBstantium Virorum Epistolce, so important in the early history 
of the Arminian controversy. Among the collected writings of separate 
authors may be mentioned Erasmus, XI vols. Folio. Luther (Erlangen), 
Zwingle, a Lasco, Ursinus, Knox, Jew^el, the Parker Society's Publi- 
cations : Junius, Gomar, Cocceius, Gataker ; Arminius, Grotius ; 
BossuET, Bellarmine, Jansen, Cassander; Pocock, Lightfoot, 
UssHER, Charnock, Waterland, Goodwin, Laud, Jer. Taylor, 
Bull, Clarke, Barrow, Bp. Hall, Horsley, Sherlock, Sibbes, 
Brookes, Horne, Boston, Owen, Romaine, Watts, Jones of Nay land, 
Lardner, Payson, Wood, Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, Dwight. 

In Exegetic Theology the Library is peculiarly strong : in Polyglotts : 
Walton, Hutter, Reinecius, Bagster, Stier and Theile ; the leading 
Hebrew Texts, and critical apparatus (De Rossi, Kennicott); the 
Greek Text of the New Testament, with hardly an important break from 
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the first Erasmus to the latest results of Tischemdobp's labors, embracing 
his superb fac similes. The great fac simile codices are nearly all here 
(the Vatican: Vercellone and Cozza). Here are also the choicest 
editions of the Septuagint (Roman 1686, Holmes and Parsons), Oeioen 'a 
Hexapla (Fields), the best C'oneordanee (Tromm) and Lexicon (Schleub- 
her), the Syriae New Testwnent (Widmanstadt, 1555, Ledbden and 
Schaaf), the Jtala, in the invaluable edition of Sabatieb, 3 vols. Fol., 
Paris, 1751 ; the Gothic of Ulfilas. The library is well provided with 
the literature of Exegesis, Introductions to the Bible, to the Old and to 
the New Testaments as a whole, and in their separate parts ; the materials 
of criticism in the strict sense, and the leading Hermeneutical Works. 

In Sacred Philology, and the associated parts of general Philology, a 
good foundation has been laid. The Grammatical and Lexical works are 
well selected, the best Hebrew Grammars (Gesenius, Ewald, Bottcher, 
Kalisch, Green), and Lexicons (Noldiub, Gesenius, Fuerst), the 
Shemitic tongue as a whole in Castell, and special aids in Ohaldee, 
(Buxtobf aud Levy). Syriac (Castell and Schaaf), Arabic (Lane) ; 
the New Testament Grammars, Dictionaries, and Concordance (Bruder) 
leave hut little to be desired. In Latin : general, Facciolati and Fob- 
CELLiNi, White and Kiddle, Smith ; Mediaeval, Du Cahqe ; Vulgate 
Concordance, Dutripon. In Greek: general, Stephan's Themurua 
(Valpy, London), Pabsow, Liddell and Scott, Gainsford's Etymolo- 
gicum Magnum; special, Sophocles, Du Cange, Suiceb. Sanscrit: 
Benfrt, Mueller, Williams; English: Worcester, Webster, Rich- 
ardson, Latham's Johiton; French: Littre 6 v. 4°. Synonyma: 
Lafakge and Guizot; Wallon — French, Remacle ; Romance, Ray- 
NOUARD, and Diez, German: Grimm (Gr. and Diet.), Sanders, 
Lucas; Synonyms, Wigant ; Comparative PhOology : Bopf.- 

In works bearing on the matter of the Bible the Library is well 
fornished. It has the best Bible Dictionaries, Archaiological works 
(Ugolini's great Thesaurus, 34 vols. Folio), Sacred Geography (Reland, 
Ritteb), and Travels, Chronology and History. A good beginning has 
been made in Versions- The Commentaries are the best of the oldest, 
De Lyra, OrUiei Sacri, and of the latest down to the eminent living or 
recent Commentators, Meyer, Ewald, Tholuck, Delitzsch, ICeil. 

In Philosophy the Library presents a number of the most important 
names, Aristotle, Plato, Descartes (Cousin), Bacon, Hobbs, 
Locke, Leibnitz, Berkeley ; Coleridge, Hamilton, Ferbieb, 
Maurice, Bain, Mill, Kant's Weeke (Hartenstein). In the History 
of Philosophy it has Zellee, Gbote, Ritter (translated), Blakey, 
Morell, Cousih, W he well, Ueberweg (translated), Hampden. 
On the History of Education and Universities, Baumer. 
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In Systematic Theology, Symbolics, Polemics ( Chamieri Paridratia) aud 
Apologetics, the works, though not numerous, are well selected. The 
Library has a number of the best monographs on special doctrines. 

In no department is the Library stronger than in Historical Theology. 
Id the general history of religion (Miscknah (Sukenhusius), Thlmud, 
Babylon, XX vols, fol.) and the History of the Christian Church, aa a 
whole, the best of the older and of the most recent works will be found. 
Among the older is conspicuous the Annals of Baeonius, Pagius, 
GEOKGroa, Maksi, the Lucca edition, 38 vols. Folio, 1738-1757, with 
Raynaldus' OonUmiation, NtUalw Alexander, V&rh Edit., 1699, Fleuky. 
Among the more recent works are those of Mosheim, Gieselee, Kurtz, 
GuERECKE, NiEDNER, Haoenbach. Histories of special periods : Tii,- 
LEMONT (Brussels, 1732, 10 vols. Fol.) are numerous. History of 
Missions — Omsades (Wilkenb), Monastic Orders: Helyot, Par, 1714, 
a vols. 4°, Rom^ (DkRobsi). In the History of Doctrines there are 
Pbtavius (Venice, 1721), Neander, Dorner, Haoekbach. In the 
History of Councils, the great work of Labbkus and Cossart, Coletus 
and Mansi, the Florence edition, 31 vols. Fol. (1759-98), Hardwin's 
Aeta, Paris, 1715, 11 vols. Folio, Hefele. 

In the History of the Papacy the Magnum Bvllarium with the dm- 
iinuation by Barbebi and Spetia, 21 vols. Fol., the History of Heresies, 
Du PLEsais, d' Argentkb's CoUectio Jududorum, 3 vols. Fol,, the History 
of the Reformation, Hidoria el Monumenta Jaannis Muss et Hieronynii 
Pragensis, Gerdes, Loeschee, Brandt, Sleidan, Flacius ( Gaiahgue), 
Thuan US- 
There is also much in the church hiatoiy of parts of Christendom, and 
of particular churches, the Corpus of the Byzantine History ; the Eastern 
Church (Neai.e); Oeneva, Gaberel ; Netherlands, Deemout ; England, 
Burnet, Stkyfe. A great specialty of the Library is the mass of 
historical documents, mostly published, but partly in MSS., oo the history 
of the Baptists, taking the word in its widest sense. This part of the 
collection is unique. 

Few libraries in our country can compare with this in the rich array of 
the works of the Fathers and of the mediievftl divines. It has the 
great Bibliotheca of Gallandi, 14 vols., Fol., Venice, 1765-88, Mkine's 
Latin Pairology in 221 vols., and the Greek Patrology in 147 vols., the 
Jerome of Vai.i.arsius and Maffei, Gaume's Bernard, Gorderii Catena 
Patmm on the Psalms, the Ante-Nicene Fathers (translated), D'Achery's 
Spieilegium (Baluze and Maktene), 3 vols., fol., the Tlwsaurm 
Nbvus of Martene and Durand, Par., 1717, 5 vols.. Folio; and the 
Thesaurus of Pez, 1721-29, 6 vols., Fol. In the rich array of scientific 
theology the practical has not been overlooked. Church Government, 
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the Paatoral work, Homileties, Hymnology, and Liturgies, (Mone, 
Bart8Ch, Mohsike, Knapp, Waukebnagel), and the best books as 
aids in personal growth in religion have not been forgotten. 

While the Library is very properly pre-eminently historical and reli- 
gious, it has a great deal of choice general literature, the Classic Poets 
of England aod America (British Poets Complete, Little, Brown & Co.). 
There are no novels here, the nearest approach to them being Irving 
and Hawthorne; nothing dramatic but Shakspeare CWhite'8 edition) ; 
in Art, Ruskin; Notes and Queries; choice travels; works on Sacred 
Ethnology, Geology, Geography (Sprunek's Atlas). 

There are some fine specimens of art, the great works on Egypt 
(Description), Layabd'b Nineveh (large paper). Photographic views of 
the Orient), Perotti's Jerusalem, Atlases. The leading Greek and 
Roman ClaBsicH in good editions, and translations of the Classics, have 
been provided. There are many valuable books of general reference, in 
Biography, the Biographie. UniveraeUe, Imperial Dietionary, the ten vol- 
Fol, Ed. of Bayle (translated), Montfaucon's AntiqaUieg, the great 
leading text-books in law, and Eushworth's CoUe(Aion». 

A complete enumeration of the good books in thia Library would in fact 
be almost a complete catalogue of it. Even as it stands in its beginnings 
it is a rare monument to the conjunction of liberality in the donor of the 
funds, with refined tast£, and judicious and conscientious labor on the 
part of the selector. It is a noble offering to sacred learning, for which 
Christian scholars and the churches they bless, will have occasion to 
thank God for generations to come. 



C. P. KRAUTH. 



Pearl Hall, Aug. 23rf, 1873. 
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Having lately spent about a day and a half in examining the Library 
of Crozer Theological Seminary at Chester, Pa., I take pleasure in com- 
plying with the previous request of the Librarian, Dr. Howard Osgood, 
that I should express in writing, with entire frankness, the opinion I 
might form in respect to its character, and its adaptation to the wants of 
those for whose use it is designed. This opinion is so favorable, that it is 
necessary to guard against extravagant language. I will therefore say at 
the outset, that the Library, rich as it is, has still many and important 
deficiencies; but this can surprise no one who has any just conception of 
what is necessary to give a theological library an approximation toward 
completeness. Twenty-three thousand dollars will purchase many valu- 
able books ; but that sum cannot possibly be expended in these days in 
such a way as to secure all the works that are neediul and desirable in a 
theological library. Furthermore, it is not to be supposed that in forming 
such a collection there will be no errors in judgment. But I will say, as 
the result of a careful examination of nearly every shelf in the Library, 
that the collection appears to me to be one of remarkable interest and 
value, and to have been formed with extraordinary care and skill. The 
cases in which I should venture to question the wisdom of particular 
purchases are few and comparatively unimportant ; and even in these 
cases, as, for example, in respect to the Edinburgh ErwyclopcBdia,* or 

* The Edinburgh Eticyclopsdia was prSBeoUd to, not punibased bj, the Librftrj. — E. 0. 
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Vallaesi's edition of Jerome, there is no doubt that the works are 
valuable ; the only question is whether they are not so far superseded or 
replaced by other norks or editions already in the Library, that it would 
have been better to have used the money which they cost in supplying 
more urgent wants. 

But whatever question may be raised in regard to a few works, — and 
respecting those which have attracted my attention, I would espress doubt 
rather than a confident judgment, — it is certain that the selection of 
books for this Library evinces on the part of those who have made it a 
very wide and discriminating acquaintance with theological literature in 
its various branches, and must have involved a great expenditure of time 
and labor. The books which the Library contains are m^nly the best of 
their kind, and in the best editions. The purchases have been fairly 
distributed among the different departments in proportion to their relative 
extent and importance. Excellent judgment has been shown in placing 
at the foundation of the Library those great collections and expensive 
works which are indispensable to any thorough research, but which private 
individuals can rarely afford to purchase, such as Harduin's and Mansi's 
Collections of the Aets of Ike Councils, the Annals of Baronius and his 
OsntinvatoTS, the Magnum Bullarium Romanum, the Bibliotheca Patrum 
of MiGNE and Gallandi, the Oritici Sacri, Uoolini's Tkeaaurug, and 
many others of similar character. It may be doubted, I think, whether 
in the solid works of this class any theological library in this country 
surpasses, if any equals it. It is evident that, in expending the sum 
appropriated by the munificent donor from whom the library derives its 
name, the object has been, not to buy as large a number of volumes as 
possible, so as to make a great show on the shelves, — as if the number of 
volumes was a criterion of the value of a library, — but to procure those 
books which would really be of the highest utility to the professors and 
students. 

In the department of Systematic and Controversial Theol(%y, the works 
of the founders of sects and the leaders of thought, the writings of the 
ablest men, " the epoeh-makiog books," as the Germans would call them, 
have been chosen in preference to the more popular productions of inferior 
authors. We find, for example, among the champions and expositors of 
Catholicism, the works of Bellarmine, Bosbuet, Petavius, Peebone, 
and MoEHLER ; on the other side, the collected works of the great 
Reformers, Lutheb, Melasohthon, Zwingle, Calvih, Knox; the 
Panslratiw Catholica Corpvs of Chamieb ; the leaders of the English 
Reformation in the publications of the Parker Society ; and, in general, 
the chief representatives of the principal denominations which have 
divided Protestant Christendom. 
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In Eccleeiastical History, some of the great collections and works of 
primary importauce have already been named. Others of much value, as 
thu Corpus Seriptorum Historic Byzantime (Niebuhr'b edition) ; the The- 
saurus Novus Anecdolorum,, of Maktene and Durand, and D'Achery'b 
Spie'degium,, may also he mentioned ; but the most striking feature in this 
department is the collection of scarce and valuable works relating to the 
early history of the Reformation, and especially of those sects which 
adopted the fundamental principles of the Baptists. The selection of 
books in this specialty could only have been made by one who had for 
a long time paid particular attention to the subject ; and this rich and 
rare collection must give the Library a distinctive character which will 
always make it an object of peculiar interest to the Baptist denomination. 
^n Patrology the Biblwthecce of Gallandi and Migne are truly 
"Libraries" in themselves, and the works comprised in them contain 
as much matter as several thousand volumes of the ordinary octavo 
or duodecimo size. The value of such complete or approximately 
complete collcctious, embracing almost the whole ecclesiastical literature 
of the first twelve centuries, arranged in chronoli^ical order, is inestima- 
ble for purposes of historical and critical investigation. 

In Exegesis (including Criticism) and Biblical Philology the Library 
is rich, and the books have been chosen, as it seems to me, with great 
care and judgment. It is gratifying to see that the same principles have 
governed the selection here as in the departments already mentioned. 
In the Textual (hiliiHsm of the New Testament, for example, we find the 
great St. Petersburg edition of the Codex SinaUievs by TiacHENDORF In 
&c simile type, with twenty plates of actual &c similes (a timely purchase, ■ 
by the way, as the price of the work has recently been largely advanced), 
and also the similar edition of the Codex Vaiieanvs now publishing at 
Rome; Tischendobf's collections of Mmrnmenia Sacra Jnediia; his 
editions of the Codex Ephrcemi Syn and the Codex ClaromoiUanus ; 
Kipling's splendid edition of the Codex Bezte; Scrivener's Codex 
BeoE and Codex Augiensia; Sabatier'b Bibliorum Sa^orum LatincB 
Vereianeg AntiqtuB; Erasmus' first edition of the Greek Testam^it 
(1516); Stephens' edition of 15,50 and the first Ekeuir (1624), with 
most of the leading editions that have since been published, as those of 
Mill, Wetstein, Ghiesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendoef and 
Tkegelles. There are indeed some important deficiencies. I did not 
observe Bianchini's Evangeliarium, Quadruplex, or the editions of Birch 
and Matthjei, or Woide's Codex Alexandrinua, with the very important 
Supplement by Ford. Of the Septuagint version the Library possesses, 
besides the more common editions, a fine copy of the Roman or Vatican 
edition of 1587, and the great edition of Holmes and Parsons with its 
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rich critical apparatus, which haa waited ao long in vain for a critic. Il 
the Hebrew department it has many rich treasures. 

In Homiletics and Pastoral Theology the Library seemed feirly supplied, 
so far as my limited acquaintance with this ctasa of literature could enable 
me to judge. 

In Books of Reference and General Literature the selection struck me 
as very judicious. I missed some important books in Theoli^cal Bibli- 
ography, as LeLong's Biblioikeca Saera, Walch's Bibliotheea Theologiea, 
Lowndes' British lAirarian, the various Bibliotkecm of Faericius, with 
his Deieetwf Argumentorum et Sgllabus Shnpiorum, the bio-bibliographical 
works of Cave, Oudin and Ceillier relating to the Christian Fathers, Ac. 

The weakest part of the Library appears to be the department of 
Philosophy, including the relations of Science and Religion. British 
Philosophy is indeed fairly represented, except in the specialty referred 
to, where I did not find the works of such writers as Darwin, Huxley, 
Wallace, St. Geoeue, Mivart, Lyell, Lubbock, Tyler, and others 
on the Origin of Speeies, and the Antiquity and early History of Man. 
The principal works of Mill and Herbert Spencer are there ; but 
Mill's Logi^ apparently only in the old reprint of the first edition by 
the Harpers, The literature of Philosophy in the Latin, French and 
German langu^es seemed hardly represented at all, except by the works 
of Leibnitz, Kant, Schleiermacher and Descartes. The books rela- 
ting to other religions than the Christian seemed very few ; Habdwick's 
GkrUt and other Masters, Max Mueller's Sanskrit Literature and Chips, 
J. F. Clarke's Ten Great Religions, Johnson's Religions of India and 
Whitney's very valuable Oriental and Linguistic Studies are all that I 
remember. 

While superficial and merely ephemeral works should be avoided, it is 
certainly important that the Library should contain the ablest books on 
the great subjects which specially interest thinking minds at the present 
day, — the books which represent the great moral and intellectual move- 
ments of the time. Now, the present is a jieriod in which beyond any 
which has preceded it, the questions which involve the very foundations 
of religion and morals and of civil society are most earnestly discussed. 
The vital questions of our time relate to such subjects as the very existence 
of God, personal immortality, moral freedom and responsibility. A 
so-called "Religion of Humanity" rec<^izes no object of worship higher 
than man, no conscious life beyond the grave. The tendency of physical 
science, as represented by many of its most distinguished votaries, seems 
to many to be towards materialism and atheism. The battle of Christianity 
in the present age is pro ark et fods. Under these circumstances, the 
best books relating to the philosophy of religion and the foundation of 
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morals, the ablest works representing prevailing skeptical tendencies, the 
books which exhibit the results of modem scientific inquiry, so far as they 
may be supposed to have a bearing on religion, are essential to a good 
tJieological library. What may be called the Comparative Study of 
Religion and Morals is also a subject in which there is justly a growing 
interest, and as it is also one on which many crude notions are prevalent, 
it is particnlarly desirable that the best books relating to it should be 
procured. 

In the rapid survey that has been taken of the Library of Crozer 
Theological Seminary it has of course been impossible to enter iDto much 
detail, and many points of interest have been passed over. Its very 
valuable collection, for instance, of works relating to Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities, so important in their connection with Old Testament 
history, has not been mentioned. What has struck me and pleased me 
most, is the principle which seems to have controlled the selection 
throughout, of making it primarily a library for scholarly research rather 
than a repository of popular books. Not that the wants of beginners in 
study have been neglected. There is a sufficient number of compilations, 
manuals, popular anti elementary works. But the bulk of the Library 
consists, as it should do, of the works of standard authors ; of books, 
which, on one account or another, have a substantial and' permanent 
value. 

A library like that of the Crozer Theological Seminary, only much 
larger, richer, and provided with a liberal fund for its steady growth, 
seems to me the ideal of a theological library. Such a library is the 
best for the student as well as the professor. This will be evident if we 
consider the true aim and method of education. 

In every department of learning, the knowledge of a certain amount 
of feet* must indeed be the basis of culture. But that is not the best 
education which crams the mind with the greatest number of &cts, or 
imbues it most thoroughly with the principles of some particular system 
of philosophy or theology- The training which awakens and enlarges 
the mind, and gives breadth of view ; which teaches a man how to inves- 
tigate thoroughly, to think clearly, and to reason wisely ; and, finally, 
gives him the power of expressing most effectively the thoughts and 
feelings which he would communicate to others, is the training of greatest 
value to one who would exert an influence upon his fellow-men- 

To the theological student, in particular, no part of his discipline is so 
valuable as the exercise of pursuing thoroughly, in the pure love of truth, 
the investigation of some interesting subject, on which he is to express 
in writing the conclusions at which he arrives. The subject or question 
may be one in ecclesiastical history, biography or antiquities ; it may 
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belong to esegetical, critical, or doctrinal theology, or to r^igioua or 
moral philosophy ; — the subject itself is less important than the manner 
in Whicb it is studied. His teacher should aid him by pointing out the 
best books on differept sides of the question, and he should be strenuously 
urged to verify, as far as practicable, every important reference of the 
writers whom he consult*, and to go in all cases to the fountain-heads of 
information. So far as the question is one of reasoning, he should weigh, 
as fiiirly as possible, without regard to preconceived opinions, the argu- 
ments "of the best writers, and the considerations suggested by his own 
reflection. A few such investigations will ^ve him an enlargement of 
mind, a habit of criticism, Icaaons of caution respecting bold assertions, 
and lessons on the influence of prejudice in blinding the judgment, which 
will be of inestimable value in his pursuit of truth, and which can be 
gained in no other way. They will greatly widen bis knowledge of the 
sources of information on different subjects, and of the guides to those 
sources ; and this knowledge will be of immense utility to him in pursuing 
further inquiries. If he has any love of study, any thirst for accurate 
knowledge, any aptitude for criticism, any capacity for original research, 
such exercises will stimulate these inclinations and develope these capacities 
in the highest degree. Instead of being a mere passive recipient of the 
direct instruction given by his teacher or text-book, his miud has been 
aroused to vigorous action ; he has learned how to study ; he has not 
indeed become a scholar, but he has entered the right path, and the 
broad vista of real learning opens before him. 

Now the best library for the theological student who has entered on his 
studies with any proper preparatory discipline, is that which affords the 
amplest means for this kind of research. Such a library is a school in 
itself. A library carefully selected, and systematically arranged, con- 
taining the thesauri and voluminous collections which are essential for 
thorough investigation, containing the best dictionaries, the best histories, 
the best books of reference of all kinds; containing not only (as it 
should do) the ablest works on the questions which specially interest the 
present generation, but representing the whole development of Christian 
theology and philosophy, gives the student the means of taking a bird's- 
eye view of this vast field, stimulates his curiosity, and though he can 
form only a superljcial acquaintance with it as a whole, greatly enlarges 
his intellectual horizon. The effect is something like that of a journey 
round the world on one who has hitherto never passed beyond the limits 
of his native village. Happy he who in such a tour has the advantage 
of an experienced and intelligent guide I 

While such a library is best for the student, it is of inestimable value 
to the teacher. He of course has a preparation for using it which cannot 
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belong to the ordinary student ; and the indirect benefit which the pupil 
will gain from if through his instructor, will perhaps exceed that which 
he derives from his personal use of the books, great as that may be. The 
teacher, to be successful, must be constantly growing. More and more 
he must examine for himself, to the very bottom, the various subjects that 
come within the range of his special department, not confining himself, 
however, to these. He must have the means of procuring promptly the 
latest books of interest and value, that he may avail himself of the results 
of new researches ; and he must have, as far as possible, access to the 
original sources of information, that he may critically test the statements 
of modern writers, supply their defects, and correct their errors. His 
teaching becomes valuable and effective so far as he himself feels that it 
rests, and his pupils are assured that it rests, on the solid basis of careful, 
critical, original research. He is not then at the mercy of the last new 
book. This habit of earnest study, of independent investigation, rewarded 
as it must be by new discoveries, clear perceptions, and firm convictions, 
will inspire him with a scholarly enthusiasm, which can hardly fail to 
communicate itself to others. To kindle this fire in his pupils, to inspire 
them with a love of thoroughness and accuracy, and a single-hearted 
devotion to truth ; to teach them how to study and investigate, is perhaps 
the highest intellectual service he can render them. But all his enthusiasm 
must be quenched, and discouragement take its place, when at every step 
the teacher is baffled and driven back in his inquiries, by want of the 
necessary apparatus for research. The Trustees of the Crozer Theological 
Seminary may well congratulate themselves that so much has been done 
to supply this want ; that so admirable a foundation has been laid for its 
Library ; and if the means shall be provided for its steady upbuilding, so 
that the superstructure shall correspond to the foundation, they may 
confidently expect that in due time the Institution will be everywhere 
honored as an eminent seat of true learning, consecrated to the noblest 
ends. 



EZRA ABBOT. 



Cambridge, Sefptember 15, 1873. 
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